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twice at right angles, once at an. acute, and once at an
obtuse, angle, returning upon itself at a higher level. The
difficulty of constructing vaults which interpenetrate, or
vaults which turn an angle, was almost entirely avoided
by the device of making each, successive vault spring
from a higher level. Even more important as a prototype
of Roman and mediaeval vaulting systems are the vaults
found within a mound known as the Tomb of Telephos
just outside the city of Pergamon. Here two barrel-
vaulted passages of the same height meet at right angles,
one of which penetrates without crossing the other, result-
ing in half a bay of a quadripartite, cross-groined vault.1

When stone roofs for square spaces were undertaken, as
in the Tomb at Mylasa,2 intersecting cloister vaults were
avoided by a system of construction reminding one of the
pyramidal Colchian roofs described by Vitruvius.3 When
a small polygonal space was to be roofed with stone, as in
the Tower of the Winds at Athens, a polygonal dome was
avoided, and a series of marble slabs were set on end con-
verging toward a common centre, like the roof of a Phrygian
hut.4 Circular buildings were sometimes covered by vaults,
as was the case with the Mycenaean tholoi and the inner
chambers of the great tombs at Halikarnassos and at Knidos,
where the blocks of stone were laid in horizontal courses
so as to form highly-pointed domes. Hemispherical domes
were avoided. Whether the semi-dome which crowned
Roman exedrae and the apses of early Christian churches
had also its prototype in Greek apsidal buildings, like the
Doric Temple at Samothrace,6 is as yet an unsettled problem.

1 Choisy, I, 518, Pig, 6.                                * Vitruvius, II, 1, 4.

2 Ion. Antiq., II, Pis. 24-25.                         * Ibid., I, 1, 5.

6 Conze-Hauser-Niemann, I, Taf, 17-20.